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“ATTENTION, ATTENTION, dear listeners. You will hear 
now the manifesto of the Federation of Hungarian Writers: 
This is the Federation of Hungarian Writers. To every 
writer in the world, to all scientists, to all writers’ federa- 
tions, to all scientific associations, to the intellectual élite 
of the world: We ask you all for your help and support. 
There is but little time. You know the facts. There is no 
need to give you a special report. Help Hungary, help 
the Hungarian people, help Hungarian writers, scientists, 
workers, peasants and our intelligentsia. Help! Help! 
Help!” 

This is the appeal that came over Free Radio Kossuth 
on Sunday, November 4, at 7:57 a.m. It was repeated three 
times, in English, French and Russian. Then there was a 
brief musical interlude. At 8:07 a.m., Free Radio Kossuth 
was silenced. For by this time Soviet tanks, planes and 
infantrymen were throttling the freedom that the unyielding 
Hungarian people thought they had won only a few days 
before. 

Indeed, in these circumstances mere words—no matter 
how pointed and indignant—seem almost like the tools of 
death and destruction themselves. Nevertheless, we think it 
worthwhile to quote the following statement by Denis de 
Rougemont, which he issued in his capacity as Chairman 
of the International Executive Committee of the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom: 

“To these last words from the revolution set in motion 
by the students and writers of the Petéfi Circle there has 
been no response. We could not reply, and they knew it. 
In spite of this they appealed to us, and we understand 
their message. They want their fight to outlive their defeat. 

“This appeal must be heard and made known to the en- 





tire world. Each of us must now reply. Each of us must 
take action. 

“Those who in any way support the monstrous crime of 
Budapest are beyond the realm of humanity. This is the 
first thing that must be said. But practical conclusions must 
also be drawn. For our part, we are thinking of what must 
follow. 

“Henceforth, to shake the hand of one who ‘justifies’ 
the crime of Budapest is to salute an accomplice in that 
crime. To publish the writings of a Communist apologist 
is to aid the type of intellectual propaganda which leads 
to the crime of Budapest. To reason with him is to for- 
get that he must of necessity ‘justify’ the massacres of 
Budapest. To continue cultural exchange with the Soviet 
Union under the false banner of the ‘thaw’ which has 
just shown its true colors at Budapest is to walk into 
a trap. To receive and to féte troops of pretty artists and 
subservient intellectuals sent to us by the Moscow regime, 
and at the same time to forget the voice of the martyred 
writers who appealed from Budapest, is to betray their 
testament. 

“Let each one search his heart and determine freely 
what action he intends to take in his personal or public 
sphere of influence against those who applaud the crime, 
who will try to make us forget it, or who will look for 
excuses. 

“Let all free men who want to associate themselves 
with the international action of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom know that they will find men here who 
do not forget the appeal of the writers of Budapest, who 
will not allow it to be forgotten, and whose entire efforts 
are directed toward responding to this appeal.” 
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HE STORM 


IN EASTERN EUROPE 


By Milovan Djilas 


ITH THE victory of national Communism in 

Poland, a new chapter began in the history of 
Communism and of the subjugated countries of Eastern 
Europe. With the Hungarian people’s revolution, a new 
chapter began in the history of humanity. 

These two events, each in its own way, sharply express 
the internal condition of the East European countries. If 
the events in Poland encouraged the aspirations of Com- 
munist parties—particularly those of Eastern Europe— 
for equality with Moscow, the Hungarian Revolution 
made a gigantic leap and placed on the agenda the prob- 
lem of freedom in Communism, that is to say, the replace- 
ment of the Communist system itself by a new social 
system. If the former event had encouraged both the 
people and certain Communist circles, the latter encour- 
aged the popular masses and democratic tendencies, 

Between the two events, although they happened almost 
simultaneously, there lies a whole epoch. The changes in 
Poland mean the triumph of national Communism, which 
in a different form we have already seen in Yugoslavia. 
The Hungarian uprising is something more, a new phe- 


nomenon, perhaps no less meaningful than the French 
or Russian Revolution. 

In short, these events have brought to the fore the fol- 
lowing new questions: (1) the further possibilities of 
national Communism; (2) the replacement of Commu- 
nism by a new system, and, along with this, the right 
of a people heretofore under Communist rule to choose 
its own—non-Communist—path of development; (3) the 
problem of the future foreign (and, in my opinion, 
internal) policy of the Soviet regime. 

The experience of Yugoslavia appears to testify that 
national Communism is incapable of transcending the 
boundaries of Communism as such, that is, to institute 
the kind of reforms that would gradually transform and 
lead Communism to freedom. That experience seems to 
indicate that national Communism can merely break 
from Moscow and, in its own national tempo and way, 
construct essentially the identical Communist system. 
Nothing would be more erroneous, however, than to con- 
sider these experiences of Yugoslavia applicable to all 
the countries of Eastern Europe. 
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Milovan Djilas (cut at left), poet, essayist and revolutionary, is one of a 
line of 20th-century Balkan firebrands, cut from the cloth of Camille 
Desmoulins, Mikhail Bakunin and other revolutionists of bygone days. Not 
yet 50, this Montenegrin rebel was a radical student leader at 17, and joined 
the illegal Yugoslay Communist party soon afterward. In World War II, 
he led the Partisan forces in the mountains of Montenegro and emerged 
one of the top ten leaders of the Tito regime. Though he once praised 
Stalin as “the sun,” actual contacts with the Soviet chiefs soon made him 
one of the most ardent advocates of a break with Moscow; Stalin and other 
Kremlin luminaries singled out Diilas’s “provocative” articles for attack 
and demanded that he be silenced. After 1948, Djilas engaged in numerous 
political discussions with Aneurin Bevan, Morgan Phillips and other leaders 
of democratic socialism and, upon Stalin’s death, urged Yugoslav Commu- 
nists to abolish the one-party system and legalize a democratic socialist 
opposition. Although he had been second only to Tito in the Yugoslav com- 
mand, in 1954 he was deposed as Vice President and expelled from the 
Central Committee. Recent events have made him more insistent on democ- 
racy. This article was written in Belgrade exclusively for THE New LEaper. 








Yugoslavia’s resistance to Moscow in 1948 was pos- 
sible, first of all, because the revolution took place in the 
course of the struggle against foreign occupation; in this 
revolution, an independent Communist country was 
formed, and with it a new class, the Communist bureauc- 
racy. Not one of the Eastern European countries had this 
kind of a class, because their Communists received power 
from the hands of the Soviet regime. For this reason, a 
united, autonomous Communist bureaucracy could not 
have been formed. Therefore, there were and still are 
essential differences between Yugoslav national Commu- 
nism and that of the East European countries, even 
though their common keynote is equality with Moscow. 

Yugoslav national Communism was, above all, the 
resistance to Moscow of the Communist party, that is, of 
its leaders. Not that the people opposed this resistance, 
not that they did not support it and benefit from it— 
quite the contrary. But the interests and initiative of the 
leaders played a crucial and leading role. The resistance 
of the leaders encouraged and stimulated the resistance 
of the masses. In Yugoslavia, therefore, the entire process 
was led and carefully controlled from above, and ten- 
dencies to go farther—to democracy—were relatively 
weak. If its revolutionary past was an asset to Yugoslavia 
while she was fighting for independence from Moscow. 
it became an obstacle as soon as it became necessary to 
move forward—to political freedom. 

In the countries of Eastern Europe, the reverse is true. 
There, Communist resistance to Moscow resulted from 
the discontent of the popular masses. There, from the 
very start, unbridled tendencies were expressed to tran- 
scend the bounds of national Communism itself. The 
leaders cannot everywhere control and subjugate the 
popular masses; therefore in some cases they try to halt 
any further estrangement from Moscow. That is the case, 
for example, in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. In Bul- 
garia and especially in Albania, further de-Stalinization 
and the strengthening of national Communism have been 
halted—only partially because of fear of Yugoslav domi- 
nation, although that plays some role. Other motives 
were decisive: The victory of national Communism in 
these countries would probably have meant the begin- 
ning of the end of the existing system. 

Yugoslavia, both as an example and through the initia- 
tive of its leaders, played an indispensable and important 
part at the beginning of the transition of Eastern Euro- 
pean countries to national Communism—but only at the 
start. As the price of reconciliation with Belgrade, Mos- 
cow was induced to recognize verbally the equality of 
Yugoslavia and its “independent path” to “socialism.” In 
that way, the deep disaffection of the East European na- 
tions received legal possibilities for expression. Limited 
but sanctioned protests against inequality with Moscow 
began to turn—and in Hungary did turn—into protest 
against the system itself. 

Yugoslavia supported this discontent as long as it was 





conducted by the Communist leaders, but turned against 
it—as in Hungary—as soon as it went further. Therefore, 
Yugoslavia abstained in the United Nations Security 
Council on the question of Soviet intervention in Hun. 
gary. This revealed that Yugoslav national Communism 
was unable in its foreign policy to depart from its narrow 
ideological and bureaucratic class interests, and that, 
furthermore, it was ready to yield even those principles 
of equality and non-interference in internal affairs on 
which all its successes in the struggle with Moscow had 
been based. 

The Yugoslav experience has thus determined the ten. 
dency of the national Communists in both their internal 
and external policies—that is, it has determined the 
limits to which they are willing to go. But wishes are 
one thing and possibilities another. 

In all this, Moscow, with its imperialist appetite, is not 
a passive observer but an active participant. In order to 
avoid an uprising in Poland and to gain time, it yielded 
to national Communism there. Gomulka’s accession to 
power was not only the result of the efforts of the Polish 
Communists; to a larger extent, it represented a compro- 
mise between Moscow and the turbulent masses of the 
Polish people. Given independence from Moscow, Go- 
mulka took a historic step forward. But with half-hearted 
reforms he will soon reach a dilemma—which Moscow 
had foreseen. He will have to choose between internal 
democracy, which has become inseparable from complete 
independence from Moscow, and the ties with Moscow 
required to maintain the Communists’ monopoly of 
power. The events in Hungary have only accelerated this 
dilemma, which Gomulka will not be able to avoid. The 
victory of national Communism in Poland is not the end, 
but rather the beginning of further disagreements and 
conflicts inside the country and with Moscow. 

It is difficult to say whether national Communism in 
Poland will choose freedom and independence rather 
than totalitarian rule and dependence on Moscow. But 
without a doubt many Communists in Poland will not 
hesitate to choose their own country and freedom. Know: 
ing Gomulka, a man who is unusually honest, brave and 
modest, I am convinced that he himself will not long 
hesitate if he is confronted with such a choice. 

In Hungary, however, such internal conflicts are over: 
Not only did the so-called Stalinist set vanish, but the 
Communist system as such was repudiated. Moscow # 
first tried to cover its intervention by bringing national 
Communism to power through Imre Nagy. But Nagy 
could only install national Communism with the assistance 
of Soviet bayonets, and this threatened the very end of 
Communism. Having finally arrived at the choice be 
tween Soviet occupation and independence, Nagy cout 
geously decided to sacrifice the Party and Communist 
power—which had already been crushed—for the sake of 
his country and freedom. Sensing Moscow’s equivocal 
game, he asked for the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
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declared Hungary's neutrality, and appealed for the pro- 
tection of the United Nations. His government, up to that 
point insignificant, became overnight the symbol of 
national resistance. 

Moscow could no longer preserve Hungarian. Commu- 
nism; it now faced the choice of either leaving Hungary 
or occupying it. Thus, its imperialism dropped its last 
“socialist” mask. 

Had the Hungarian Revolution not only brought politi- 
cal democracy but also preserved social control of heavy 
industry and banking, it would have exercised enormous 
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WARSAW HEARS GOMULKA: 'A PHASE IN THE WITHERING AWAY OF CONTEMPORARY COMMUNISM’ 


influence on all Communist countries, including the 
USSR. It would have demonstrated not only that totali- 
tarianism is unnecessary as a means of protecting the 
workers from exploitation (i.e., in the “building of social- 
ism”), but also that this is a mere excuse for the exploi- 
tation of the workers by bureaucracy and a new ruling 
class, 

Moscow fought the Hungarian Revolution not only for 
external but for internal reasons. Just as the Yugoslav 
revolt revealed Moscow’s imperialism with regard to 
Communist countries, so the Hungarian Revolution 
threatened to reveal the Soviet internal system as the 
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totalitarian domination of a new exploiting class—the 
Party bureaucracy. 

Had the Hungarian Revolution been saved from Soviet 
intervention, it would have been difficult indeed for 
Moscow to obscure its internal conflicts by means of for- 
eign conquests and the “world mission.” The Soviet sys- 
tem would soon have been confined to its own national 
boundaries, and there, too, the citizens would be forced 
to reflect on their position and their destiny. And not 
only the citizens, but the leaders. They would have to 
break up into different groups which could no longer 








carry out mutual purges within their own closed circle, 
but would be forced to bid for popular support. Thus, 
new processes would begin in the Soviet Union, too. 

The attack of Israel, Britain and France on Egypt can- 
not permanently divert attention from the events in East- 
ern Europe. although it certainly encouraged the most 
reactionary and aggressive elements in the USSR to settle 
accounts with the Hungarian people. Human history is 
changing in Eastern Europe, and that is its center today. 
The outmoded colonial war in the Middle East will have 
to be stopped. 


Moscow and all the other Communist regimes, each 








in their own way, now face a dilemma which they never 
faced before. The Communist regimes of the East Euro- 
pean countries must either begin to break away from 
Moscow, or else they will become even more dependent. 
None of these countries—not even Yugoslavia—will be 
able to avert this choice. In no case can the mass move- 
ment be halted, whether it follows the Yugoslav-Polish 
pattern, that of Hungary, or some new pattern which 
combines the two. 

The view that the movement in Bulgaria and Rumania 
must be slow because of their undeveloped working 
classes seems dubious to me. In these countries, the 
peasantry is deeply nationalistic and, once the process 
starts, may well play a more important role than it did 
in Hungary. In Czechoslovakia, despite an advanced 
working class, no significant movement has yet emerged. 
* But if it does, it is likely to go much farther than that 
of Hungary. 

Nobody can predict precisely what Moscow’s ultimate 
course will be. At the moment, it is playing a dual role: 
recognizing national Communism verbally, simultane- 
ously undermining it by not renouncing its hegemony 
and imperialism. Of course, the USSR falsely depicts 
its intervention and pressure as “aid” to and “security” 
for Communism as such in the subjugated countries. 
_ But that plays only a minor role in its actions, . Moscow’s 
policy toward Communist countries clearly reflects a 
will to resist the breakup of the empire, to preserve the 
leading role of Soviet Communism—a will demonstrated 
in its efforts to use national Communism as a means 
and a mask for its imperialist, expansionist policies. 

At the same time, however, all these actions involve 
Moscow not only in external strife, but in internal con- 
flicts. One can declare with certainty that there is a 
split within the Soviet leadership, and that even the 
most reactionary and imperialist (the so-called Stalinist) 
group is hesitant in its actions. The influence of this 
group prevails today, especially in regard to the East 
European countries. But that does not mean that the 
other group is for the independence of these countries. 
The difference between them lies in their methods: 
whether to stick to the old army and police methods 
(Stalinist imperialist methods), or apply new ones in 
which economic and political elements would be domi- 
nant. Attempts at introducing the new methods led to 
the Polish case, the return to the old ones led to Hungary. 
Both methods proved ineffective. From this spring the 
splits and conflicts in the USSR. 

Hesitation, duplicity, ideological and political contro- 
versies, inconsistency in the use of methods, reversals of 
attitude, and a consistent and feverish insistence on keep- 
ing their own positions—all of these things reveal cleav- 
ages and contests among the leading group of the Soviet 
Union, Further changes in this group seem most plaus- 
ible, and they will be of great importance both for the 
USSR and for the rest of the world. 


There can be no doubt that the rest of the world— 
perhaps for the first time since the Bolsheviks took 
power—can directly and positively influence the direction 
of these changes. Despite the Soviet repression in Hun- 
gary, Moscow can only slow down the processes of 
change; it cannot stop them in the long run. The crisis 
is not only between the USSR and its neighbors, but 
within the Communist system as such. National Com- 
munism is itself a product of the crisis, but it is only a 
phase in the evolution and withering away of contem- 
porary Communism, 

It is no longer possible to stop the struggle of the 
people of Eastern Europe for independence, and only with 
great effort their struggle for freedom. These two 
struggles are gradually becoming one. If Moscow’s im- 
perialism suffers defeat and is prevented from war ad- 
ventures, the USSR, too, will have to undergo consider- 
able internal changes. For, just as it is compelled to 
be national in its forms, in essence Communism is one 
and the same, with the same historical origins and the 
same destiny. The events in one Communist country 
necessarily affect all other Communist countries, as in 
one and the same living organism. And just as Yugoslav 
Communism, separating itself from Moscow, initiated 
the crisis of Soviet imperialism, that is, the inevitable 
birth of national Communism, in the same way the revo- 
lution in Hungary means the beginning of the end of 
Communism generally, 

As in all other great and decisive historic events, the 


Hungarian fighters for freedom, struggling for their ex- 


istence and country, may not have foreseen what an 


épochal deed they had initiated. The world has rarely 


witnessed such unprecedented unity of the popular masses 
and such heroism. The unity of the popular masses 
was so strong that it appeared as though thére had been 
no civil strife, as though a ruling class had not been 
wiped out overnight as if it never existed, And the 
heroic intoxication was so high that bare-handed boys 
and girls were stopping the tanks of the interventionists 
who, like the Cossacks of Nicholas I in 1848, tried to 
suppress their liberty and enslave their country. 

This event will probably not be repeated. But the 
Hungarian Revolution blazed a path which sooner or 
later other Communist countries must follow. The wound 
which the Hungarian Revolution inflicted on Communism 
can never be completely healed. All its evils and weak- 
nesses, both as Soviet imperialism and as a definite sys- 
tem of suppression, had collected on the body of Hun- 
gary, and there, like festering sores, were cut out by the 
hands of the Hungarian people. 

I do not think that the fate of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion is at all decisive for the fate of Communism and 
the world. World Communism now faces stormy days 
and insurmountable difficulties, and the peoples of East- 
ern Europe face heroic new struggles for freedom and 
independence. 
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7. EXPERTS are already at work 
on the election returns. We will 
soon have all sorts of explanations 
of why Joe Smith voted as he did. 
There may even be some thinking 
about our political system and this 
thing we call democracy. While 
Adlai Stevenson gets some sleep and 
President Eisenhower looks after his 
neglected golf score, the rest of us 
can talk things over. 

Even though I voted for Stevenson, 
I long ago put myself down as one 
who, within limits, likes Ike. And 
yet, even in his solemn statement in 
his heur of triumph, the President 
made an assertion which floods me 
with embarrassment. Standing be- 
fore a crowd of devoted admirers, he 
said: “America has approved of mod- 
ern Republicanism.” The same pa- 
pers which brought the President’s 
words also carried the news that the 
Democrats had again achieved con- 
trol ef both houses of Congress. 
What this means is that we are con- 
fronted not with a Republican vic- 
tory but with an Eisenhower victory. 

From the point of view of the 
voters, Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
more attractive, more worthy of trust 
than Adlai Stevenson. But the Demo- 
cratic party, as represented by its 
candidates for the House and Senate. 
is clearly more favored than the Re- 
publican organization. This is not 
a temporary or accidental sort of 
thing. We had evidence of it in 1954. 
If Eisenhower could run again, we 
would probably have the same divi- 
sion of judgment in 1960. 

Let us. think for a moment why 
Adlai Stevenson was defeated. He 
Came up against a great general and 
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By William E. Bohn 


Voters Like Ike, 
Not the GOP 


a great national hero with little but 
his brains and his character to com- 
mend him. If there had been a civil- 
service examination to determine who 
was to get the job, Adlai would have 
been an easy victor. But it was, in- 
stead, a popularity contest. I have 
heard many of my friends say of 
Stevenson: “What a man! Did you 
see his analysis of this or that for- 
eign or domestic situation?” But the 
average voter could not understand 
that analysis; he probably never read 
it or heard it, Since Lincoln we have 
had only one intellectual in the White 
House, That was Wilson—and he 
got in as the result of a fluke. 

The average voter picks his Presi- 
dent by a sort of second sight. In 
the case of Eisenhower, he could not 
judge his speeches and still less did 
he have the mental equipment to 
criticize his handling of complex 
world problems. But he saw this 
man on the television screen and 
liked the look and the sound of him. 


There is something about Eisenhower 


‘which I have deeply felt from the 


beginning of his political career. He 
entered the Army in his teens and 
never emerged until he was dragged 
over here from Europe by astute Re- 
publican politicians to pull their 


‘party out of the slough of despond. 


In all that time, he had not voted or 
belonged to any party. 

When he opened his mouth to talk. 
what came out sounded precisely like 
the reasoning of a Western farm boy. 
Avid admiration for the rich is a 
part of it, But, so far as workers 
and farmers are concerned, this rural 
quality beats everything that Ike has 
learned from the slick Madison Ave- 


nue boys. These people look at Ike 
or hear him—and they feel that there 
is something good about him, some- | 
thing genuine, something they can 
trust. For all the talk about coattails, 
the feeling does not carry over to 
other Republicans. It is just for Ike. 
When Ike goes, it will go. 

What does this personal, instinc- 
tive way of choosing a President 
mean in relation to our theory of 
democracy? It seems to me that one 
idea emerges clearly: In voting, the 
citizens use the only means they 
have to decide which is the better 
man. Few of them can size up rela- 
tive intellectual qualities, But they 
do have a way, developed through 
ordinary life experiences, of estimat- 
ing qualities of character. 

Here we are, then, with a Repub- 
lican President and a Democratic 
Congress. This situation is not as 
bad as it sounds. We have become 
accustomed to it during the past two 
years. Insofar as President Eisen- 
hower stands for liberal measures, 
he has regularly received better sup- 
port from Democrats than from Re- 
publicans. Regular party measures 
on both sides may suffer, but there 
is no reason why we should not have 
a fairly good crop of non-party or 
bi-party legislation in the next two 
years. If the Democratic legislators 
are somewhat restrained by the Ex- 
ecutive, the Republicans about the 
President may be hampered in their 
giveaway efforts. 

In the meantime, let us all fer- 
vently hope that throughout his four 
years the President will enjoy the 
full measure of health and strength 
with which he has been blessed dur- 


ing the campaign. 
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While engaged in a military action in the Middle East, the Tory party leaders 


have also had to contend with a vehement Opposition attack at home ~ 
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LONDON 
gs eer HAS been a terrible week,” 
said Hugh Gaitskell, address- 
ing the nation over radio and tele- 
vision on the night of November 4. 
The Labor party chief was referring 
to the Hungarian catastrophe and to 
what the Labor and Liberal Opposi- 
tion now regards as its Middle East- 
ern counterpart: the Anglo-French 
“police action” against Egypt. 

It certainly has been a terrible 
week for all who watched the re- 
morseless unfolding of events in 
Hungary. But that embattled country 
was not the principal subject of Gait- 
skell’s broadcast—he dealt with it in 
two sentences. His main theme was 
the unparalleled iniquity of the Brit- 
ish Government’s action in Egypt 
and the consequent need for a new 
government which would wipe the 
slate clean and enable the Western 
powers to confront Russia with the 
unanimous disapproval of the civil- 
ized world, 

“The flames are rising—and not 
only in the Middle East.” wrote the 
Manchester Guardian the following 
day, elaborating in its own fashion 

“They 
Europe. For 
months or years to come, it will be 


on Gaitskell’s thesis. have 


spread to Eastern 
a matter of debate whether Britain’s 
attack on Egypt sparked Russia’s at- 
tack on Hungary.” So far as British 
Liberal and Labor opinion is con- 
cerned, there is no need to await the 
outcome of this great debate. Sen- 
tence has already been pronounced. 

The British and French Govern- 
ments have been found guilty of 
every abomination 


ever charged 


By G. L. Arnold 


against them by critics like India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru 
tained a prudent silence on the sub- 


(who main- 


ject of Hungary while loudly de- 
nouncing Britain, France and Israel 
for interfering with Colonel Nasser). 
To hear these impassioned denunci- 
ations, not only are Britain and 
France in the dock alongside the 
Kremlin leaders, but their action was 
probably 


Moscow to play the “policeman” in 


instrumental in causing 


Hungary. Moreover, they are said 
to have crippled the United Nations. 
if not actually murdered it. 

So extravagant an outburst of self- 
flagellation carries its own nemesis. 
Even people who believe that the 
British and French Governments have 
committed an act of folly are being 
driven to defend them, out of sheer 


unwillingness to join the Opposi- 


As for the 


tion’s hysterical outcry. 





Conservatives, they naturally tend to 


-harden their hearts on being told 


that they are no longer fit for decent 


society, The average Tory is having 


a difficult enough time trying to ad- 
just himself to action against an 


Arab state in company (or so it 


‘seems to many people) with Israel. 


He cannot very well be blamed for 
being outraged when on top of every- 
thing he is accused of giving aid and 
comfort to the Kremlin. 

The time will doubtless come when 
some of those who have rent the 
heavens with their cries will wonder 
how they could ever have been so 
carried away as to compare the Hun- 
garian tragedy with the Egyptian 


melodrama. Some of their utter- 
ances, therefore, are worth presery- 
ing. The following extracts are 


taken from Hansard’s official account 
of the November 3 


tempestuous 


GAITSKELL AND BEVAN: HYSTERICAL VS. PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 
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session of the House of Commons: 
 Emrys Hughes (Labor): “You are 
burglars, armed burglars.” 

Sir Anthony Eden (raising his 
voice): “We are not burglars.” 

Gaitskell: “The Prime Minister is 
perfectly right. What we did, of 
course, was to go to help the burglar 
and shoot the householder.” 

Eden: “I really do not believe that 
the nations of the world, when they 
ponder this and all the history that 
has gone before this last Israeli at- 
tack, are going to say that all the 
blame is on Israel and all the credit 
on Nasser, that one was a_house- 
holder and the other a burglar.” 

The really remarkable thing about 
this exchange is that it does not in 
the least reflect the real attitude of 
the two parties toward Egypt and 
Israel, Most Labor members are as 
pro-Israel as they ever were, most 
Tories as instinctively inclined to the 
Arab side. But party passions have 
their own logic; so have the emotions 
of people who honestly believe that 
“aggression” consists of crossing 
someone else’s frontier to ward off 
a blow. In pursuance of this logic. 
Gaitskell has felt obliged—though 
rather sorrowfully—to term Israel an 
aggressor. 

This whole issue, however, is mar- 
ginal to the great storm which blew 
up over the British Government’s 
decision to intervene by force, The 
political trenches run in Downing 
Street, not in the Sinai desert. What- 
ever Labor may feel about Egypt’s 
Colonel Nasser (and there are simple- 
tons who honestly regard him as the 
much-maligned leader of a small 
country defending its independence) . 
its real emotions center on the be- 
havior of Sir Anthony Eden. 

These emotions have very little to 
do with the Eden Government’s sup- 
posed “imperialist” stance. Indeed, 
it has been noteworthy that all 
through the crisis Aneurin Bevan, 
who might be expected to rise to this 
kind of bait, has been a good deal 
more philosophical about the Anglo- 
French intervention than his party 
head. But then Bevan, having gone 
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through life so far as a Labor leader 
with socialist aims and a vaguely 
Marxian philosophy, is constitution- 
ally unable to get really worked up 
about the kind of issue that matters 
most to middle-class liberals. Not 
that he is indifferent to the problem 
of squaring Britain’s actions with the 
United Nations Charter. It is simply 
that his blood does not come quite 
so rapidly to the boil when he is 
faced with a legal problem. At the 
bottom of his heart, he probably sus- 
pects that to treat the fascist dictator- 
ship of Egypt as an innocent victim 
of “aggression” is a trifle absurd. 
Such things must not be said aloud 
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just now, for Labor has at long last 
discovered an issue on which liberal 
middle-class opinion can be mobil- 
ized against the Government. Never- 
theless, one can already hear it said 
at Westminster that Bevan has now 
made good his claim to be Labor’s 
next Foreign Secretary and—more 
surprisingly—that the Conservatives 
won’t mind very much, They seem 
to have sensed a certain reassuring 
realism in his attitude, although he 
has certainly not been sparing in 
his strictures on the Government. 
The wildest nonsense has been 
heard in quarters which until quite 
recently were reckoned close to the 
Conservative party’s left wing. The 


Economist, faced with the alarming 
spectacle of American disapproval, 
joined the outcry, although it did so 
in strictly pragmatic terms. It was 
left for the weekly oracle of Liberal- 
ism, the Observer (circulation over 
600,000), to strike the humanitarian 
note: 

“The Eden Administration has, 
throughout this summer, shown that 
it does not understand the sort of 
world we live in, It is no longer 
possible to bomb countries because 
you fear that your trading interests 
will be harmed. Nowadays, a drown- 
ing man on a raft is the occasion for 
all shipping to be diverted to save 
him; this new feeling for the sanctity 
of human life is the best element in 
the modern world.” 

The man on the raft, of course, is 
the dictator of Egypt, who, having 
armed himself with Russian help, was 
about to assault a small neighboring 
country. In the face of so much asin- 
inity, one is almost tempted to con- 
clude that the British and French 
Governments were right to ignore 
what is called “public opinion.” Of 
course, they were wrong. Public 
opinion must not be ignored, nor 
must international law, And it must 
be conceded to the critics that there 
was something rather transparently 
disingenuous about the official excuse 
that Britain and France were only 
taking control of Suez to stop the 
fighting between Egypt and Israel. 

Perhaps the conclusion must be 
that there are times when govern- 
ments are driven to desperation by 
circumstances they cannot master. 
Certainly there has been a touch of 
desperation about Eden and French 
Premier Guy Mollet in recent weeks. 
Whether that entitles Nehru to mount 
his pulpit and assume his favorite 
role of Pecksniff-in-waiting to the 
universe is another question, Here 
in Britain, it has certainly thrown 
Labor and Liberalism into each 
other’s arms. The outcome of the 
next general election is now pre- 
dictable. But then what? After all, 
most of the insoluble problems are 
going to remain with us. 








An Eyewitness Account 





Two DAYS 
IN FREE HUNGARY 


VIENNA 
n NoveMser 1, I left Budapest 
O in a Viennese taxi which had 
brought me there two days earlier. 
We were halted once outside the town 
of Magyarovar by a Soviet armored 
column which was moving toward 
the Austrian frontier; after that, we 
proceeded without interference. Soon 
afterward, I learned, the same Soviet 
column stationed itself athwart the 
highway and forced all subsequent 
vehicles to return to Budapest. 

Two days before, I had seen all 
the windows at Hegyeshalon and 
Magyarovar draped with red-white- 
green Hungarian “flags, often with 
gaps where the Communist emblem 
had been ripped out. There were also 
black flags and sobbing women carry- 
ing flowers to fresh graves, Countless 
children were waving little flags and 
making signs of their friendship for 
us. On the return trip, I saw no 
more than two or three flags alto- 
gether. 

As we prepared to leave Budapest. 
an air of depression hung over the 
Hotel Duna (the former Hotel Bris- 
tol, whose name had been too West- 
ern-sounding for Hungary's Com- 
munist rulers). The spokesman for 
one of the revolutionary military 
committees talked of the impending 
struggle to the death, and one could 
feel the breath of catastrophe. Be- 
fore leaving, I wanted to see once 
more some of the Hungarian writers 
who had been the true inspirers of 
the movement for freedom, so I set 
out for the Hungarian League of 
Writers on Gorki Street, right next 
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Francois Bondy left Budapest while 
the Hungarian people were still in- 
toxicated by the freedom they 
seemed to have won in their des- 
perate revolution—just three days 
before the Kremlin ordered their 
re-enslavement. A veteran Swiss 
journalist, Bondy is currently editor 
of the French magazine Preuves. 





to the Soviet Embassy. I was sur- 
prised to note the absence of the two 
Soviet armored cars which had been 
guarding the Embassy the day before 
and which even then had seemed to 
be the only Soviet military vehicles 
in this whole city choked with rubble. 
wrecked tanks and charred corpses. 
As the vise tightened all around 
Budapest for the all-out assault, there 
were no visible signs of Russian 
power in the city itself. 

The atmosphere at the League of 
Writers was completely different 
from that of the Hotel Duna; there 
was confidence, composure, good 
humor, sociability, talk of recon- 
struction work. The League seemed 
to function as a kind of brain trust 
for Premier Imre Nagy, who was 
obviously held in great affection. Its 
president, Peter Veres, a writer of 
peasant origin, looked like a Hun- 
garian Maxim Gorki with his great 
grey moustache, 

Gyula Hay, a dramatist and, like 
most of these writers, a veteran Com- 
munist, had been the first to start 
speaking of freedom in the Hungary 
of Matyas Rakosi. He said to me: 

“We Hungarian writers are proud 
to have been in the vanguard of a 


movement that was in the true na- 
tional tradition. But, in reality, it 
was not I who drove our youth to- 
ward freedom. It is they who drove 
me. For years, I had given lectures 
and spoken at meetings, all the while 
feeling that my young listeners found 
it all boring rubbish. How was it 
possible? I wondered. We. the older 
generation, were bending every ef- 
fort to build the Hungary of the 
future, in which our youth would be 
happy, and this same youth did not 
understand us or follow us. At the 
same time, as I could not help notic- 
ing, the attitude these young people 
took toward problems of social jus- 
tice was in no sense reactionary. 

“IT began to wonder: Could it be 
that we were wrong and they were 
right—or at least partly right? | 
answered all their questions with 
complete frankness. | criticized ex- 
cessive bureaucracy, undue _privi- 
leges, distortions of Party doctrine: 
and, the more I did so, the more | 
felt carried along by a wave of emo- 
tion. You know, during these days 
of fighting young people have kept 
coming to my home to ask whether 
we needed anything. An irresistible 
demand for freedom came surging 
up to us writers.” 

Those who joined in this demand 
represented all the most prominent 
Communist writers. Nothing could 
be more fantastic than to attribute 
to “fascists” and “foreign machina- 
tions” what was actually the most 
unanimous patriotic, democratic up- 
rising in recent history—an uprising 
in which the vast majority of Hun- 
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garian Communists, except for agents 
of the AVH (secret police), took an 
active part, 

I do not wish to dwell here on the 
well-known facts of the insurrection: 
the assemblage of 10,000 students be- 
fore the Parliament building, which 
was gradually joined by masses of 
Government employes and _ factory 
workers until the crowd had swelled 
to 200,000; Erné Gerd’s provocative 
speech; the march toward the radio 
station to read the students’ petition; 
the shots fired by the AVH; the re- 
action of the Russian soldiers, who 
had sympathized with the unarmed 
crowd but, tragically, opened fire 
when they felt themselves threatened. 

What should be stressed is that 
Hungary, in these past weeks, has 
experienced a true popular uprising. 
Everywhere, councils of workers, 
peasants, students and soldiers took 
over the maintenance of order, re- 
placing the by no means unsympa- 
thetic authorities. The council in 
Miskole had its own radio station, 
from which it ceaselessly criticized 
The Magyarovar 
council, by a vote of both Commun- 
iss and non-Communists, chose as 
its head a freedom fighter who en- 
joyed the rebels’ confidence. In- 
evitably, the revolution had its cha- 
otic aspects. Yet, what surprised me 
most in Budapest, a city patroled by 
a police force of teen-age boys and 
girls armed with submachine-guns, 


the Government, 


was that I saw no looting and was 
always treated courteously by the 
revolutionary “policemen,” even 
when they were ready to drop in their 
tracks from fatigue. 

Budapest in its days of freedom 
was ruled by a real popular front. 
The old democratic parties were re- 
vived, and the transition to a West- 
em-style democracy got under way. 
Everywhere, Hungarians spoke of 
neutral status for their country along 
Swiss and Austrian lines, While “na- 
tional Communist” leaders like Tito 
and Gomulka largely clung to the old 
monolithic system, the Hungarian 
CP led by the “liberal Communist” 
Imre Nagy was preparing for an in- 
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evitable merger with the Social Dem- 
ocrats, with whom it no longer had 
any fundamental differences. The 
leaders of the other parties would 
have rallied around Imre Nagy out 
of personal esteem. It was also felt 
that a Communist Premier might be 
hetter able to deal with the Russians. 

Hungary had a chance to match 
the achievement of the Poles under 
Gomulka or perhaps even the Finns, 
who have preserved their democracy. 
with certain restrictions on their sov- 
ereignty, in the very shadow of the 
Soviet Union, If Party Secretary 
Ger6é had taken the attitude of his 
Polish counterpart, Edward Ochab, 





NAGY: SUPPORTED BY ALL PARTIES 


the course of developments would 
have been different. 
Hungarian revolt was too spontane- 
ous, too deep-seated, too unanimous 
in its hatred of the occupying troops 
and the AVH sadists to allow the 
leaders much room to maneuver. Not 
content with having defeated a Sov- 
iet division, the young insurgents 
wanted to trumpet their victory to 
the skies, to humiliate Moscow. 
Moreover, the Hungarians did not 


However, the 


feel the slightest attraction for any 
form of Titoism. I questioned people 
of every type in the street, and the 
reply was always the same: “My dear 
sir, when you have lived under Com- 
munism for 12 years you will not be 


satisfied to exchange it for Com- 
munism of a slightly different shad- 
ing. You will simply say: ‘Out with 
every kind of Communism!’ ” 

Quite frankly, the workers and 
peasants of Hungary would have en- 
thusiastically welcomed a return to 
capitalism, that is, to an economy 
with a free market and scope for in- 
dividual initiative; although they by 
no means wanted to bring back the 
old industrial barons and big land- 
owners, Communist propaganda had 
a curious effect indeed in Hungary: 
A younger generation reared by the 
regime was ready to die for its de- 
struction, while an army created and 
equipped by the Russians rose up to 
drive them from the country. Hun- 
garians decided that Coca-Cola. 
which they had never tasted, must be 
the most delicious drink in the world, 
if only because the Communists had 
been denouncing it for so long; and 
that the West was eagerly waiting to 
help Hungary win her freedom. 

Hungary’s greatest crime was the 
spontaneity of her revolution, for 
spontaneity is what the Kremlin fears 
the most. Her other crime was her 
desire for neutrality—a status which 
Moscow approved for neighboring 
Austria as the best form of coexis- 
tance and advocates wherever Soviet 
power does not extend. Since Hun- 
gary lies within the Iron Curtain, 
her bid for neutrality was crushed 
under the tracks of Soviet tanks. 

After a brief and incredible inter- 
lude, Hungary is vanishing once 
more into darkness. Crushed by the 
Russians and abandoned by the rest 
of the world, the Hungarian people 
is sinking into a terrible moral soli- 
tude and terrible material want. 
Cardinal Mindszenty told me with 
anguish in his voice: “My greatest 
fear is famine. Tell the outside world 
that we must have help, swift and on 
a vast scale.” Will we in the West 
know how to cope with this solitude 
and this famine? Or will a bitter 
nationalism spring up in Hungary 
whose hatred is directed as much at 
her free-world “alliés” as at her 
Soviet oppressors? 
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tive best—by our most original and brilliant critic. 


Harper’s Magazine: “A collection of reviews, survey 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND 
STALIN'S GHOST 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


This book, which will be off the press in a few days, 
is a must for every student of contemporary history. 
As the past month has shown, Khrushchev’s desancti- 
fication of Stalin has set forces in motion which have 
certainly not yet run their course—but have already 
had an incalculable impact on world affairs. 

In KHRUSHCHEV AND STALIN’S GHOST, Ber- 
tram D. Wolfe gives an authoritative and up-to-date 
account of events in Russia and the Satellite Empire 
since Stalin’s death. This is followed by the text of the 
famous Khrushchev speech plus a detailed analytical 
commentary in which all the doubletalk is translated 
into meaningful English. The book also contains 4 
number of important documents in the development 
of the Soviet Union which have never before beez 
translated into English. 

Bertram D. Wolfe, one of the country’s top experts 
on Russian affairs, is well known to NEw LEADER 
readers for his penetrating analyses of Soviet conduct 
and is the author of Three Who Made a Revolution, 
Six Keys to the Soviet System, etc. 


336 pp. LIST PRICE: $3.95 








Supported by U.S., it fails to exploit Hungarian revolt 


WEST BERLIN 
PLAYS IT SAFE 


By Rainer Hildebrandt 


BERLIN 
CCORDING to recent reports from 
A the Soviet Zone of Germany, on 
Monday, October 29—one week be- 
fore the bloody suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt—a solidarity strike 
with the Hungarians in the Soviet 
Zone was prevented by the authori- 
ties. 

Even last night, November 5, a 
mass torchlight demonstration for 
Hungary revealed that the speeches 
of the party politicians were no long- 
er enough for the Berlin workers. 
When the demonstration had ended. 
100,000 people 
chanted their demands: “Acts, not 
words!” Willy Brandt, speaker of the 
Berlin parliament, then called for a 
boycott of all Soviet ships and for 
breaking off all relations with the 
Soviet Union. Amid shouts of “That’s 
not enough!” someone rushed up to 
the microphone and asked the crowd 
to march to the Brandenburg Gate 
dividing the city. By this time, the 
West Berlin police had been ordered 


the more than 


to use night-sticks and water hoses on 
the crowd to prevent a march. 

In recent days, the West Berlin 
Government, supported by U.S, au- 
thorities, has been working to fore- 
stall any active movement aiming at 
liberating the Soviet Zone, partly out 
of fear that it would turn into a tragic 
repetition of June 17, 1953, partly 
out of anxiety over Berlin’s isolated 





RAINER HILDEBRANDT, who has been 
active in resistance work since the 
end of World War II, is author of 
The Explosion, a detailed history of 
the June 1953 East German revolt. 


position. Others, like Ernst Schar- 
nowski, chairman of the West Berlin 
trade unions, say it is wrong to tell 
the people of the Soviet Zone: “Don’t 
let yourselves be provoked, be pa- 
tient, be sensible!” and nothing else. 
The least one can do now, he main- 
tains, is to tell them the sensible thing 
to do. On October 27, when the world 
received the news of the victory of 
the Hungarian revolution, Schar- 
nowski wanted to appeal for a “peace- 
ful general strike, free of all violence, 
in solidarity.” But the West Berlin 
radio stations, including RIAS, were 
not permitted to broadcast the appeal 
and Mayor Otto Suhr was so upset 
that Scharnowski was forced to re- 
tract it. 

The fact is that the only speedy 
means of communication for the op- 
pressed peoples is the West Berlin 
radio. But the radio stations remained 
stubbornly silent, while the Hun- 
garian people waited two weeks for 
solidarity strikes in Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 

I personally believe that if at the 
end of October there had been sit- 
down strikes in Germany, the Soviets 
would not have been able to launch 
their bloodbath in Hungary. The 
Soviet military forces are not homo- 
geneous. Soviet soldiers joined the 
Hungarian freedom-fighters in the 
first days of the revolt, and many 
Russians in uniform showed sympa- 
thy for the Hungarians. It would 
have been a great risk to proceed 
with such an army against several 
oppressed peoples simultaneously. 

Once before, the West passed up 
such a magnificent opportunity: On 





June 16, 1953, when the construction 
workers of East Berlin called for a 
general strike, Western government 
quarters knowingly suppressed the 
words “general strike.” The radio 
stations were not allowed to broad- 
cast this slogan. Today we know that 
if the forces which on the following 
day created “June 17” had assumed 
the form not of an explosion but of 
a strike lasting several days, the 
strike would have spread to the major 
plants of the satellites and the forced- 
labor camps of the Soviet Union. 

Did not American policy once pro- 
claim as its guiding principle the 
fact that its “best allies” lived be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? These “best 
allies” were the equivalent of many 
armies, etc. Has all this been forgot- 
ten? Only a political innocent can 
believe that today the only choice is 
between abandoning the Hungarian 
people or supporting them with West- 
ern weapons. 

In Rumania, student demonstra- 
tions have already taken place. In 
Czechoslovakia, the events of the last 
few weeks are being debated more 
and more vehemently and one hears 
talk of “a calm before the storm.” If 
one would only allow the people of 
the Soviet Zone to demand in discus- 
sions what has already been granted 
in Poland, if only the news of a sit- 
down strike were broadcast repeat- 
edly, much could be done. History 
does not repeat itself and a second 
“June 17” is out of the question. In 
East Germany, where 20 Soviet divi- 
sions are stationed, the population 
has learned how dangerous it is “to 
march,” but it has also learned that 
their rulers cannot use arms against 
justified demands even if presented 
in the form of sit-down strikes. They 
cannot even arrest the strikers. for 
then they must fear that the sit-down 
strikes will spread even further. 

How often have I heard it said in 
Berlin these last few days: “We need 
an Ernst Reuter!” It seems thal 
American policy, too, acts without 
ideas and constructive thought and 
without considering the future con- 
sequences of its present restraint. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OVEMBER 4 was a beautiful au- 
N tumn day, a day to make one 
glad to be alive. But for me it was 
a day when I had the ghastly feeling 
of watching the murder of a whole 
nation and its freedom—and without 
being able to do anything about it. 
What could be more terrible, more 
poignant than those last cries of free 
men over the Budapest radio as the 
Soviet Communist horror closed in 
on them: 

“Russian gangsters have betrayed 
us. The Russian troops suddenly 
attacked Budapest and the whole 
country. They opened fire on every- 
body in Hungary. . . . Long live 
Hungary and Europe! We shall die 
for Hungary and Europe. . . . Any 
news about help? Quickly! Quickly! 
Quickly!” 

Was not this, magnified many 
times, the cry of a man set upon by 
an overwhelming force of murderous 
gangsters, calling for help that could 
not come? 

I felt an uncontrollable rage when 
I listened to the flow of cynical lies 
with which the Soviet delegate in 
the United Nations tried to repre- 
sent the whole Hungarian people as 
“dark fascist elements” and “non- 
intervention in internal affairs” as 
the guiding principle in Soviet-Hun- 
garian relations. How, I thought, 
could representatives of civilized 
peoples sit and listen to this insult- 
ing mockery ? Why was there not a 
general exodus, leaving the Soviet 
spokesman only the audience of his 
captive stooge regimes and of gov- 
frnments like those of Tito and 
Nehru which failed the moral test 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Murder 
Of a People 






of voting condemnation of the mur- 
der of Hungary’s freedom? 

A similar sense of almost physical 
nausea overcame me as [| read Bul- 
ganin’s self-righteous messages to the 
heads of the British, French and Is- 
raeli Governments. At the very mo- 
ment when his armored bloodhounds 
were hunting down and murdering 
the defenders of Hungarian freedom, 
the Soviet Prime Minister had the 
impudence to warn Israel that it was 
“sowing such hatred for the state of 
Israel among the peoples of the East 
as will place in jeopardy the very ex- 
istence of Israel as a state.” 

If ever a regime has sown a crop 
of hatred, it is the one headed by 
Bulganin. What happened in Hun- 
gary recalls vividly Stalin’s innum- 
erable acts of aggression against 
weaker neighbors which wanted only 
to be left in peace and freedom and 
which represented not the slightest 
threat to the security of the Soviet 
Union. There was the unprovoked 
attack on Finland, the seizure of the 
Baltic republics, the long series of 
outrages against Poland: the parti- 
tion deal with Hitler, the massacre 
of 15,000 Polish war prisoners in the 
Katyn Forest and elsewhere, the in- 
citation and betrayal of the Warsaw 
uprising (an epic, like Budapest, of 
weakly armed civilians fighting to 
the last against a strong enemy gar- 
rison), the outrageous arrest, tor- 
ture and trial of 16 Polish under- 
ground leaders after they had been 
given safe conduct. 

Certain conclusions must clearly 
be drawn from the destruction of 
the legitimate Hungarian Govern- 


ment by naked military force, with 
the familiar Soviet accompaniment 
of treachery, promising withdrawal 
while preparing annihilation, The 
mask of the reformed, pacific Soviet 
Government, desiring peace with the 
West, has been ripped off. There 
should be no more jovial meetings. 
no more vodka-tippling with the as- 
sassins of Hungary. There should 
be an end to all negotiations for 
agreements which would assume non- 
existent Soviet good faith. There 
should be a maximum United States 
military build-up in alliance with all 
the European peoples. 

Sorrow and anger must dominate 
our feelings about the Hungarian 
tragedy. One remembers Lowell’s 
line: 

“Right forever on the scaffold. 

Wrong forever on the throne.” 

And Thomas Campbell’s lines. 
dedicated to a Polish leader in an 
unsuccessful struggle against Russian 
oppression many years ago: 

“Hope for a season bade the world 

farewell 

And freedom shrieked as Kosciusz- 

ko fell.” 

Hungary’s martyrs, by the testi- 
mony of their blood, have smashed 
one lie after another: the lie of 
Soviet-Hungarian friendship; the lie 
that the youth behind the Iron Cur- 
tain has been won for Communism: 
the lie that a people, once freedom 
was won, would settle for such a 
rotten compromise as “national Com- 
munism.” 

The people who stormed the se- 
curity-police fortress in Magyarovar 
with clubs and rifles against grenades 
and machine-guns, the young men 
and women who fought Soviet tanks 
with rifles and gasoline-filled bottles 
have hastened the day of liberation 
for all Eastern Europe. They already 
belong in history’s pantheon of he- 
roes, with the 300 Spartans who fell 
at Thermopylae, with the Texans at 
the Alamo, with all the men and 
women who, inspired by a great 
cause, have given far more than the 
ordinary measure of human courage 
and devotion. 
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The Problem of Jewish ‘Alienhood’ 


Reviewed by Harold Rosenberg 


Contributor to “Commentary,” “Kenyon 
Review,” “Le Temps Moderne” 


The American Jew. 
By Ben Halpern. 
Herzl Foundation. 174 pp. $2.00. 


Ben HALPERN has written a valu- 
able critical summary of the organ- 
ized views of American Jews on the 
present position and future possibili- 
ties of the Jewish community in the 
United States. In its 174 pages. The 
American Jew presents and evaluates 
assimilationism, Yiddishist and He- 
braist cultural movements, and neo- 
Judaic religious revivals. Halpern 
writes as a secularist Zionist and is 
out to prove that his view makes the 
most sense, but this open bias does 
not prevent his book from being an 
objective and thoughtful reflection 
of the main currents of Jewish self- 
consciousness in America. 

Any Jew who doesn’t find his own 
attitude (or lack of one) character- 
ized here will find the material for 
solid disagreement. For his own part, 
Halpern is not afraid to offer a solu- 
tion that admittedly does not solve 
its problem. He is not even afraid to 
consider the problem itself as _re- 
duced in dimension; the effect is to 
make it all the more real. I recom- 
mend Halpern’s book to every Jew 
and to all interested in the subject as 
both informative and_ intellectually 
exciting. 

Since the Jews have lived in the 
United States from the beginning as 
a category of emancipated individu- 
als rather than as an alien social or- 
ganism, the deadly Jewish Question 
in the European sense does not exist 
here; instead, we have the more 
wraithlike Jewish Problem, which 
drags at the heels of people often 
without their being aware it is there. 
The Jewish Problem incorporates 
such shadowy but ineradicable is- 
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sues as: Will American Jews con- 
tinue to be Jews? Who is a Jew? 
What is Judaism? In analyzing vari- 
ous religious responses to these que- 
ries, Halpern points squarely to the 
central difficulty: “If one feels that 
we are dealing no longer with real 
Jews but with Jews who still have to 
be converted into the real thing, then, 
of course, questions of definition be- 
come serious questions.” Jewish iden- 
tity in America has become a matter 
of choice and behavior, and these in 
turn are involved in the insubstan- 
tiality of ideas. 

The American Jew takes up one 
by one the leading programs for per- 
petuating a Jewish style of life in 
America. Whether they consist of 
fostering the Jewish Look through 
such cultural commodities as Chanu- 
kah_ milk-chocolate dredls, Israeli 
phonograph records and streamlined 
menorahs, or of spreading Judaism 
as a religion for the “normal” Ameri- 
can of Jewish descent, Halpern re- 
gards them as doomed to artificial- 
ity. (I am surprised that as a Social- 
ist he fails to discuss the outstand- 
ingly middle-class character of the 
last ten years’ synagogue revival. ) 

For the Zionist, the test of any 
Jewish position is its attitude toward 
“the basic situation of [Jewish] ex- 
ile and fundamental alienhood.” 
What vitiates the new movements for 
Halpern is that they are designed to 
deny and get rid of any sense among 
Jews that they are not on the same 
footing as other Americans. This 
trend has its foundation in American 
conditions. If the Jewish Problem in 
America is lacking in gravity, it is 


because the idea that Jews are in 
exile in this country and at this 
moment in history is ambiguous, not 
to say paradoxical. Who is keeping 
whom from where? In Europe, one 
could see and touch that huddle of 
strangers who would never belong. 
American Jews are not aliens, and if 
any among them has a sense of exile 
in America there is nothing to stop 
him from going where he will feel 
at home. “The fact that the doors of 
Israel are open to him,” Halpern 
notes, “means that, in a sense, his 
Exile is self-imposed.” This admis- 
sion places Halpern under an initial 
handicap: If the exile has ended for 
American Jews, what remains for 
them in Judaism is its ethical core 
and traditional symbols and what 
distinguishes the average Jew from 
his neighbors may be nothing more 
than a taste for matzoh balls. 
Halpern does not try to minimize 
this handicap. To overcome it, he is 
compelled to resort to metaphysics: 
“The debate is not about exile; it is 
about Exile—Golus, Galut. . . . Exile 
is essentially a religious idea. . « 
‘Exile’ does not depend on the United 
States Congress or on the Israeli 
Knesset. ‘Exile’ means a disordered 
condition of the universe as a whole, 
which is epitomized in the fact and 
the symbol that the Jewish people 
live outside their own proper place, 
the land of Israel.” If the American 
Jew is not in exile, he is still in Exile 
and will remain so until all Jews have 
returned to the Land of the Fathers. 
In aiming at the establishment of a 
permanent community in America, 
the new American Judaism goes be 
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yond the facts of its situation to 
negate “this inalienable Jewish idea.” 
But in so doing it divests itself of 
the historic experience of the Jews 
and produces a community based on 
a collective loss of memory. 

As a weapon against Jewish philis- 
tinism, I find the concept of Exile 
decisive. It strikes at the shallow 
roots of the demand for a community 
of commonplaceness and emulation. 
“What have I in common with 
Jews?” Kafka asked. The answer 
could have been: Exile. Instead, the 
usual appeal is to nostalgia, cultism, 
habit or obedience. If I choose to 
make solidarity with other Jews cen- 
tral to my life because I want to com- 
plete my definition as an American, 
I am simply helping to produce, in 
Halpern’s fine, strong phrase, “a so- 
cial herding together of Jews.” As I 
pointed out in Commentary some 
years ago (“Jewish Identity in a Free 
Society,” Commentary, June 1950), 
willed Jewishness under conditions of 
freedom is capable of producing only 
a pseudo-community. The American 
Jew shows that what makes each 
such association pseudo is the absence 
of Exile as its true bond. 

Yet, though upper-case Exile wins 
for Halpern against rival movements, 
it will not do as an argument in sup- 
port of Zionism as the basis of Jewish 
life in America. Secular Zionism, as 
Halpern points out, rests on Jewish 
exile as a fact. Since the Jews in 
America are not actual exiles, since 
alienhood is not their common expe- 
rience, to bring before them the idea 
of Exile is to be forced into philoso- 
phy, that is, into a reference to exile 
48 a human experience in general. 
If one may talk of Jewish Exile 
Where the Jews are free, one may 
talk of Exile apart from Jews. 

Jewish Exile can be the exclusive 
symbol of the “disorder of being” 
only if Jews are unaware that non- 
Jews, too, suffer from the same dis- 
order, With Orthodox Judaism, a 
divine election for deprivation was 
part of its cult; its corporate loneli- 
ness went hand in hand with an 
Image of a surrounding landscape of 
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monumentally ordered life. The Jew 
felt himself at one with other Jews, 
and only with them, in the misery of 
being in the wrong place, because he 
felt that all Gentiles were in the right 
place, as a child feels that all adults 
are in control of what they are doing. 

No modern secular theory can se- 
riously maintain this conviction of a 
homogeneously split universe. If the 
universe is in disorder, all peoples are 
floundering in it, and among each 
some more than others. Exile has 
therefore become a matter of indi- 
vidual apprehension, and no histori- 
cal category exists as its symbol. 
Certainly it is not reflected in the 
mass of American Jewish business- 
men and professionals and their in- 
stitutions. The “body” of the Jewish 
Exilic community has turned into a 
phantom. The Jews in America have 
become a question to themselves, 
they are stuck with philosophy, pre- 
cisely because they are no longer the 
emblem of a condition common to 
themselves alone. 

The religious conception of the 
Exile included the promise that. it 
would end in Redemption; the cos- 
mic disorder would give way to a 
divine Order. History indicates a dif- 
ferent end: the elimination of the 
Exilic flaw through universal dis- 
order. If there is no right place for 
some, there is no. wrong place for 
others; if all peoples are in motion, 
there can be no Wandering Jew. 
Such a world disorder and such an 
Open Road belong to the evolution 
of freedom and equality. In these, the 
idea of Exile and the experience of 
exile are both dissolved and with 
them the ideal of a community of 
historical, racial or ideological like- 
ness. 

Zionism represents neither the tra- 
ditional concept of a flawed universe 
nor the historical ideal of a free 
world. It is above all a practical de- 
vice for meeting the conditions of 
half-order; it makes Israel available 
as a place for Jews to go in an age of 
refugees, an age when some are 
driven while others sit still. Zionism 
was not possible when everyone, ex- 


cept Jews, was in his place; it will 
have no meaning when there are no 
frontiers. 

As an _ historical makeshift de- 
signed to replace metaphysics with 
fighting spirit and to rescue Jews 
from actual conditions of misery, 
Zionism has earned the enthusiasm 
of all Jews able to see around the 
edges of their own dogmas. Zionism. 
however, becomes quite another thing 
when there is slipped into it the Or- 
thodox content of Exile, as when Hal- 
pern speaks of Israel] as marking 
“the epoch of the Ingathering of the 
Exiles.” Wearing the halo of meta- 
physics, a political and social move- 
ment now offers to resolve for Jews 
that profound and pervasive fact of 
modern existence which Dostoyevsky 
called the “segregation of the indi- 
vidual.” In this effort, it loses its 
originality and becomes typical of 
nationalist and traditionalist ideolo- 
gies everywhere, with their appeals 
to individuals to rejoin an histori- 
cally disintegrated folk body. 
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As I See India. 
By Robert Trumbull. 
Sloane. 249 pp. $4.00. 





RETURNING from Asia early this 
year, Secretary of State Dulles told 
Americans that they had much to 
gain by free communication with 
Asian peoples. In a two-way ex- 
change, he said, we stand to profit 
“by any true measure of values.” The 
State Department’s values as regards 
India have been measured by a va- 
riety of yardsticks, most of them 
indecipherable. Clearer commentary 
on that nation has come from un- 
official sources like veteran newsman 
Robert Trumbull and teen-age Cyn- 
thia Bowles, daughter of the former 
Ambassador. 

In 1947, the New York Times 
moved Trumbull from Singapore to 
India, where he stayed for seven and 
one-half years. As I See India tells 
in twenty-five readable chapters about 
heat, humidity and dress; communal 
massacres (on a horror ride in a 
refugee train from New Delhi to 
Lahore, Trumbull’s compartment 
was axed open but his white skin 
saved him) ; a general election more 
democratic than our own and with a 
higher percentage of the eligible elec- 
torate voting; meetings with fabulous 
maharajahs like the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad, who made the Nawab of 
Rampur blink by appearing for a 
state visit with 300 concubines to 
give the ladies “an outing”; and a 
government chipping away at moun- 
tainous problems with a realistic pro- 
gram of three five-year plans. Em- 
ployed by a newspaper distinguished 
for marketing the world’s heaviest 
Sunday edition, he ventures the com- 
ment that a lack of paper in India 
has handicapped the government in 
combating Communist propaganda. 

Indian parties of the Right (from 
among whom came Gandhi’s assas- 
sin) include the Hindu traditional- 
ists of diverse sectarian loyalties, all 
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At Home in India. 
By Cynthia Bowles. 
Harcourt, Brace. 180 pp. $3.00. 


Two Vivid Glimpses of India 


Reviewed by Walter Ludwig 


Teacher of history; now on 
exchange tour of Asia 





strongly anti-Moslem and anti-Com- 
munist. In India’s well-trained army 
of half-a-million men and _ reserve 
corps of almost another million 
Trumbull sees a force which in time 
of crisis might throw its weight to 
the landlords, bankers, big business 
and other conservative elements. The 
socialism of both the Congress and 
Socialist parties (the latter, of course, 
want to go further faster) calls for 
public and private enterprise in a 
mixed economy like that of the Scan- 
dinavian states. The land-gift cam- 
paign of Vinoba Bhave (“the New 
Gandhi”) gets active support from 
the Socialists. 


Trumbull reports considerable 
Communist influence among young, 
unemployed intellectuals and the 


“front” groups. But the Communists’ 
bungling tactics, their poor showing 
in elections and Parliamentary de- 
bate, their anti-national stand, and 
the Red reign of terror when they 
seized Telengana in Hyderabad have 
whittled away their appeal to the 
people of India. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev had their little hour 
upon the stage of India, but the In- 
dian masses were with Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru when, seeing the hammer- 
and-sickle raised by local Commu- 
nists at one of his mass meetings, he 
asked, “What is that foreign flag 
doing over Indian soil?” 

In a land where the leader person- 
alizes the aspirations that well up in 
millions, Nehru communicates via 
a spiritual interchange (darshan) 
which even the non-Hindi-speaking 
masses experience when he addresses 
them. He can unify Naga tribesmen 
and coastal fishermen by repeating 
three times the national slogan, “Jai 
Hind!” (“Long live India!”). These 
cheer-leader tactics might seem a bit 
contrived, except that Nehru and his 





team keep moving the ball toward | 


the goal line. 

What American critics of Indian 
foreign policy call “neutralism” 
Trumbull prefers to call a policy of 
“non-involvement, of holding an area 
of peace uncommitted to either side. 
whose influence can be exerted in 
either direction to bring about great. 


er understanding between the op. | 
Government of | 
India can point to some successes for | 


posed blocs.” The 


its policy, and Americans familiar 
with their own early history are in- 
clined to wait and see. 


At Home in India is the story of | 


what happened to Cynthia Bowl: 
when she reluctantly left home and 
school friends in Connecticut ani 
went with her family to a totally nev 
way of life. In 21 months, India be- 
came her second home and her leave: 
taking was with a deep sense of los. 

Instead of attending an American 
boarding school in the foothills of 
the Himalayas, the three Bowles chil 
dren entered the Delhi Public School, 
where all the 1,300 pupils were Indi- 
ans with the exception of one famil 
of Indonesian children. Headed bi 
an Englishman, the school was rut 
on the lines of an English private 
school, plodding along with learnin; 
by rote and no questions asked. Whet 
the school closed in mid-May, Cy 
thia left without regrets and in July 
entered the university school at Sar 
tiniketan, founded by Rabindranall 
Tagore. Here, in a freer atmosphere. 
she learned Indian history and phi 
losophy, arts and crafts, music and 
dancing. 

On visits throughout India, she 
saw Sevagram, Gandhi’s “service vil: 
lage” with its basic education pr 
gram; Wardha, home of the All 
Indian Village Industries Associ 
tion: and the work of Vinoba Bhavé 
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All deeply impressed her, The palace 
of the Maharajah of Mysore astound- 
ed and angered her by its contrasts 
with the poverty-stricken streets. Of a 
week spent helping student nurses in 
a village 20 miles west of New Delhi 
she wrote: “As an outsider I found 
beauty, friendliness and quiet at 
Chawla. But had I been born there 
... perhaps then I would have been 
able to feel only hatred for the village 
way of life. Unnecessary disease and 
ill health are ugly . . . and, because I 
knew that people were trying hard 
to erase the ugliness, I could see 


beauty in the village.” You are say- 
ing, Cynthia, what a fellow New Eng- 
lander said just about a hundred 
years ago: “In the mud and scum of 
things, there’s something alway, al- 
way sings.” 

After school and during vacations, 
Cynthia worked for six months as a 
volunteer in the children’s ward of 
the Irwin Hospital in New Delhi. 
Bicycling four miles each way, she 
would play games and read to the 
children and at 8 P.M. pedal home 
“thinking about the little hospital 
people whose problems were so much 


greater than any I had ever known.” 

Now at Oberlin College and plan- 
ning to become a public-health nurse, 
Cynthia Bowles has told with insight 
and directness about her visits with 
Indian families and her friendships 
with schoolgirls her own age. In tell- 
ing of her love for India, she has dis- 
closed a great deal about herself as a 
perceptive young person with an un- 
common capacity to enter sensitively 
into the experiences of others. This 
is a book to put on your holiday list 
for some teen-ager tentatively explor- 
ing a wider world. 





A History of U.S. Bigotry 


Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860-1925. 


By John Higham. 
Rutgers. 431 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis “history of the hostilities of 
American nationalists toward Euro- 
pean immigrants” is timely. It should 
prove helpful to those engaged in 
combating the racism of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act and, by providing the 
historical background, should help 
others understand the latter’s un- 
democratic nature. The intellectual 
kinship of the backers of the 1952 
law and the Ku Kluxers of past re- 
strictive legislation is made plain. 
Mr. Higham is concerned with those 
who wore nightgowns as well as those 
who wore academic gowns. 

What were the major ideological 
currents which contributed to Ameri- 
can nativism? The author finds 
three: fear and hatred of Roman 
Catholicism, fear of foreign radicals, 
and an inordinate pride in the supe- 
tior qualities of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon “race.” 

How were these three factors 
transmitted from the élites in aca- 
demic and “society” circles into 
“causes” which made men start riots, 
burn crosses (and other men), and 
enact legislation to bar people, be- 
cause of their national origin, first 
from employment and ownership of 
land, then from entering the country? 
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Reviewed by Clarence Senior 


Instructor of demography, 
Columbia University 


The organizational and “public 
relations” sides of the story are well 
told. The author is at his best in 
puncturing the poses of those whose 
hearts bled for humanity but who 
excluded certain groups as somehow 
less than human on the basis of their 
looks, clothes, language, class, color 
or nationality. Some of the “progres- 
sives” of the past are found among 
them. 

But why did nativist sentiments 
and organizations, even if based on 
the three important factors men- 
tioned, prosper during certain pe- 
riods and languish in others? The 
answer supplied in the book revolves 
around personal and national in- 
securities, increased by the organiza- 
tion of labor unions, the rise of “the 
trusts,” the reaching out of the Wall 
Street “octopus,” and the disappear- 
ance at long last of the geographic 
frontier. 

The material is well presented, oc- 
casionally with flashes of sardonic 
wit, Cartoons and photographs add 
interest. The felicitous style seems to 
belie the 80 pages of references, 
which are an outstanding contribu- 
tion in themselves. 

It is in his attempt to correlate the 


complexities of American economic 
and political life with the rise and 
decline of nativism that Higham 
seems weak. Perhaps he or one of 
his students will some day study 
American nativism before 1860 and 
after 1925 and test, as hypotheses, 
some of his assertions. 

There is one other minor criti- 
cism. The emphasis on “American 
nativism” may tend to blunt aware- 
ness of the all-but-universal display 
of xenophobia. This reviewer runs 
across it constantly in dealing with 
internal migrants; the Negro, the 
Southern “hill-billy” or the Puerto 
Rican seeking Northern industrial 
jobs meets the same kind of hos- 
tility faced by our immigrant fore- 
bears. Unfortunately, xenophobia is 
too widespread to be confined within 
even the broad limits mapped out 
in this book. 

Nevertheless, as a journalistic de- 
vice for organizing a mass of ma- 
terial Higham’s outline has served a 
useful purpose. Any contribution to 
greater understanding of the murky 
motivations behind pur nationalist 
immigration laws must be welcomed 
today, and this is a fine contribution 


indeed. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Reluctant Debutante. By William 
Douglas Home. Directed by Cyril Ritchard. 
Presented by Gilbert Miller. At Henry 
Miller’s Theater. 

Too Late the Phalarope. By Robert Yale 
Libott, from the novel by Alan Paton. 
Directed by John Stix. Presented by Mary 
K. Frank. At the Belasco Theater. 

The Sea Gull. By Anton Chekhov. Di- 
rected and presented by David Ross. At 
the Fourth Street Theater. 

The Comedian. By Henri Ghéon. Direct- 
ed by Dennis Gurney. Presented by the 
Blackfriars’ Guild. At the Blackfriars’ 
Theater, 


HERE HAS been an exceptional 
eee of plays in the early season. 
Three were quick casualties. Four of 
the remainder call for comment here. 

Most amusing, in its smoothly in- 
consequential English way, is The 
Reluctant Debutante, currently a 
long-run hit on the London stage. 
This pictures a society mother trying 
to guide her daughter into a proper 
marriage, past the snares of “un- 
desirable” young men to the catch 
of the season. Daughter, of course, 
prefers the most unacceptable of the 
suitors, who—also of course—turns 
out to be number one Mr. Right. 

This trivial story is redeemed from 
the “silly ass” category of comedies 
partly by the neat turns of dialogue, 
but mainly by the deft handling of 
shrewd father Broadbent by Wilfrid 
Hyde White. With complete but cas- 
ual competence, Mr. White drops his 
lines precisely where they will make 
the biggest splash. His work is in the 
best tradition of English high-com- 
edy acting, a type of performance 
beyond the range of our currently 
popular Americo-Russian style, pur- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Four Varied Plays 
In the New Season 


sued through what is known as “the 
method.” Ably assisted by Adrianne 
Allen as the mother, by Anna Massey 
as their daughter, and by David Cole 
and John Merivale as_ respectively 
the wrong and the right David, Mr. 
White lifts The Reluctant Debutante 
to a happy mating with success. 
More serious but less successful, 
Too Late the Phalarope presses hard 
upon the most grievous current 
racial situation, the problem of the 
Dutch whites of South Africa and 
the native blacks. Its presentation 
leaves us clammily repelled, as would 
a study of the American Negro prob- 
lem from the point of view of a die- 
hard Southern colonel. Its develop- 
ment, furthermore, is both frag- 
mentary—the scenes being too short 
for full emotional power—and me- 
chanical—the movements of the plot 
ticking as loud as the clock on stage. 
Several symbols, including the bird 
that comes too late, are dragged in 
by the heels. Too patly the father 
softens toward his son, too sweetly 
the wife is reconciled just before the 
catastrophe—the revelation that he 
has consorted with a Negress—makes 
him a criminal and an outcast. What 
makes us shudder in life, the basic 
intolerance and injustice of the point 
of view. is not made vivid; the play 
merely leaves us uncomfortable. 
Still more serious and less success- 
ful is the off-Broadway revival of 
The Sea Gull. This drama of a decay- 
ing, frustrated and futile society, 
which gave the Moscow Art Theater 
its start and symbol, seems now al- 
most a burlesque. The old-fashioned 
Garnett translation is not helped by 


the play; the sets are deftly man. 


aged; Jacob Ben-Ami is excellent as 


the brother whose life has been 
lengthily unlived. But the production 
leaves The Sea Gull as lifeless as the 
stuffed bird exhibited at the play’s 
end, 

We turn with relief to the Black. 
friars’ production of The Comedian. 
A little stridently at first, but with 
increasing vitality and calmer inten- 
sity, the play probes a basic theme. 
It pictures Genesius, star of the im- 
perial Roman theater in the reign 
of Diocletian (about 300 a.p.), or- 
dered to play the role of the Christian 
martyr Adrian. Genesius and _ his 
leading lady, Poppaea, ‘represent op- 
posite schools of acting. Does an actor 
stay outside his role, watching his own 
work: or does he grow into and be- 
come the character he portrays? 

It might seem that the actress, a 
member of “the emotional sex,” 
would become entangled in her part. 
But Genesius points out that women 
are by nature artificial, able to pre- 
tend; it is he who must understand 
his role from within, must become 
the person he is to present on the 
stage. With considerable skill, Henri 
Ghéon develops, and Tom McDer- 
mott enacts, the pagan player trying 
to understand the Christian martyr, 
until, at the climax of his perform 
ance before the Emperor, Genesius 
breaks from his part with a confes- 
sion of his own faith, his own con- 
version to Adrian’s ideals. His ur 
derstanding has brought acceptance. 
And pagan Genesius dies a Christian 
martyr. 

Simple but effective sets (by 
Floyd Allan) and a well-directed cast 
give added power to the play, which 
is at once a challenge to the actors 
art and a challenging interfusion of 
art and life. After Shaw’s The Apple 
Cart, Ghéon’s The Comedian is the 
most provocative play of the new 
season. 


The New Leader 


the wooden acting of Shepperd 
Strudwick as the complacent writer 
and Betty Field as the fading actress, 
The unobtrusively apt costumes of 
Richard Mason capture the mood of 
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DEAR EDITOR 





STALIN 


I leave it to the readers of THE New LEADER 
to decide whether my “Stalin as Police Spy” 
{NL, October 1] and David Shub’s subsequent 
letter on the subject [NL, October 29] left 
anything of “the devastating criticism” of my 
indictment of Stalin to which Franz Borkenau 
bombastically refers in your issue of November 
3 

There is not a vestige ef truth in his state- 
ment that he possesses “conclusive evidence” 
that I “was fully advised before publication of 
all the reasons” why my evidence against Stalin 
“could not stand.” I challenge Mr. Borkenau 
to place this evidence in your hands for sub- 
mission to Messrs. Sidney Hook, William Henry 
Chamberlin and Eugene Lyons for examina- 
tion. 

But I am inexpressibly shocked that THE NEw 
LeaDER should open its columns to Mr. 
Borkenau, who does not pretend to add any- 
thing on the controversial issue, solely for the 
purpose of airing a matter of personal and 
private correspondence which was not even 
between him and me. The cause for legal 
action against him had nothing to do with his 
opinion of the evidence I published on Stalin’s 
service in the Okhrana; it concerned his 
damaging efforts against my publication of that 
evidence. 


Waldorf, Md. Isaac Don LEVINE 


FIFTH AMENDMENT 


I know, of course, that at times the legal 
system of this country has been used to pro- 
tect special privilege, but I have always as- 
sumed that its purpose was to protect indi- 
viduals, I am therefore amazed by Professor 
Erwin N. Griswold’s elaborate argument that 
the Fifth Amendment exists for this purpose 
(“The Individual and the Fifth Amendment,” 
NL, October 29]. I have also assumed that 
society consists of individuals and that the 
protection of individuals requires that all be 
treated equally before the law. 

Professor Griswold ignores the crucial ques- 
tion of whether he and those who agree with 
im are supporting the effort to give special 
Privilege to Communists and fellow-travelers. 
His argument fits exactly into the pattern of 
hardness for Fascists and Nazis and softness for 
Communists which the Communists succeeded 
™ popularizing during the Thirties, which led to 
the building up of Communist power during 
World War II, and which, as a direct conse- 
quence, has brought slavery, torture and death 
to millions of people in Europe and Asia. No de- 
cent person would refuse the equal protection of 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the law to the individual being questioned about 
Communism. No decent person will forget the 
horrors of Communism any more than he will 
those of Nazism, and, if he knows what he is 
doing, he will not extend protection to one 
any more than to the other. 

Can it be that it is necessary to tell the Dean 
of Harvard Law School that the people to 
whom the Communists have brought slavery, 
torture and death are also individuals and are 
more entitled to his concern than the individuals 
who enslaved them? 

Professor Hook’s articles on the Fifth Amend- 
ment are a continuation of the magnificent fight 
he has been making now for years. I am deeply 
grateful to you for putting his genuinely en- 
lightened and humane views on this subject 
before the public. 


New York City W. T. Coucu 
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THE “CHILD in the 
Desegregation Struggle” 


Dr. Israel Knox comments on a 
— neglected subject in one 
of the feature artic of the 


Workmen's Circle CALL. A copy 
will be sent free on request. 


THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


@ fraternal order of liberal-labor 
spirit, offering insurance and 
benefits at c = rates: 
Medical-Surgieal ( of group 
medical experience) e ‘Hospitalization 
plan e Cemetery and Funeral Benefit 
e $1000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life eee of 
$100 to $5,000 in various forms. 


70,000 members In 30 states 
Applicants welcome up to age 55 


The W.C. also offers social serv- 
ice assistance, camps for children 
and adults, Jewish schools for 
children, choral, and orchestral 
groups, and activities in behalf 
of Jewish, labor and social causes. 
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Loew’s STATE 


B'WAY & 45th ST. 


WOMEN ... he loves 
them and leaves them on 


his million dollar march 
to self destruction! 


DEATH OFA 
SCOUNDREL 


sume GEORGE SANDERS * YVONNE DeCARLO 
ZSA ZSA GABOR - VICTOR JORY 






DOORS OPEN 
9:30 A.M. 


































silly subpoenaed, supeiee 
compromised ... and she finally 
even gets the Cadillac in the end! = 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC 


starring 


JUDY HOLLIDAY + PAUL DOUGLAS 


with FRED CLARK « JOHN WILLIAMS - HIRAM SHERMAN + NEVA PATTERSON « RAY COLLINS + ARTHUR O'CONNELL 
Screen Play by ABE BURROWS - From the play by GEORGE S$. KAUFMAN & HOWARD TEICHMANN 








Produced on the stage by MAX GORDON + Produced by FRED KOHLMAR + Directed by RICHARD QUINE 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC BALL CHANGING YOUR 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center ADDRESS? 
GARY COOPER . At least three weeks’ notice is 
“FRIENDLY PERSUASION" required for all changes of ad- 
Co-Starring DOROTHY McGUIRE » MARJORIE MAIN dress. Include your old address 
Preduced and Directed by WILLIAM WYLER —or address label. 


Color by De Lume - An Allied Artists Picture 


GN STAGE: “ACCENT ON RHYTHM” — Brilliont new reve... 
produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee N E W L E A D E R 
Club... Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Raymond Paige. 

7 E. 15th St. New York 3 
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The New Lender 


Bick Benedict (Rock Hudson), who had his bride . 
Leslie ‘Elizabeth Taylor), who had her wealth... an 
Jett Rink (James Dean), who had neither—not yet. 



































| THE HILARIOUS 
| TaheST | LOWDOWN ON 
y SCENE | | “THE OPPOSITE SEX” 


“ANOTHER 

WiTH 
THE 
WIND'!" 


LOUELLA 
PARSONS 





Women—as men seldom 

see them. Women — with 

just one thing on their minds, 
men — and no punches pulled! 
Explosively entertaining, 

set to saucy songs, and eye- 
filling in blushing color. 
Hilarious to the last ee 


: M-G-M presents 

# | JUNE ALLYSON 
FLABETH — satgezuwme | || JOAN COLLINS 

TAYLOR diet as omwms 1 || DOLORES GRAY 

ROCK EDNA FERBER “eo | |) ANN SHERIDAN 
HUDSON ae | || ANN MILLER i: 

JAMES —e"ccer | |f THE OPPOSITE SEX” 


DEAN Pa GEORGE STEVENS ee 
WARNER BROS B in CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 











PRESENTED BY 
WARNER BROS. 
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co-starring LESLIE NIELSEN + JEFF RICHARDS » AGNES MOOREHEAD 
CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD + JOAN BLONDELL « SAM LEVENE 
And GUEST STARS: HARRY JAMES * ART MOONEY « DICK SHAWN 
JIM BACKUS with BILL GOODWIN © Screen Play by FAY and 
MICHAEL KANIN * Adapted from a Play by CLARE BOOTHE + New 
Songs: Music by NICHOLAS BRODSZKY »* Lyrics by SAMMY CAHN 
Directed by DAVID MILLER * Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 
An M-G-M Picture 
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1956 Seventh Annual 
TAMIMENT BOOK AWARD 


te 


JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS 


for his pelitical biography 


Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox 


Special Tamiment Award 


to 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
for his centributions to social thought 


Presentation Luncheon 


Saturday Sert Room 
December 8, 1956 Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


12:30 P.M. New York 


$5.00 per person 


For tickets, address: Educational Director, 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-7333 


The Tamiment Institute is an educational project of 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 











